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trauslatioh 

OF THE 

TARKA SANGRAHA. 


1. “ Häving treasured in my mind the Lord of 
tlie nniverse, and häving taken the dust of the feet 
of my preceptor, this collection of the Philosophical 
Discussions, is made by me, to make the subject 
easy to the understanding of those who are not well 
off in the subject.” 

2. “There are seven categories (padarthas); —I. 
Substance (< dravya ), II. Quaiity (guna), III. Action 
(karma), IV. Generality (samanya), V. Particularity 
(vishesha), VI. Intimate Relation (samavaya), VII. 
negation (abhava ). 

Padartha is not exactly what Aristotle meant by 
category; but as most of Aristotle*s categories refer 
to classes of existence or to what is most nearly related 
to them/and a3 in modern philosophy the term cate¬ 
gory expresses almost universally this meaning, we may 
safely adopt it here, viz. as refering to the notions, which 
express the general forms of knowledge or what is the 
same, the general modes of existence. 

There are different sets of Categories according to 
diflferent schools of philosophy. Those of Aristotle are 
as foliows:— 

1. Substance. 2. Quantity. 3. Quaiity. 4. Relation 

5. Place. 6. Time. 7. Condition. 8. Possession* 

9. Aetion. 10. Passion. 

A 
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Those of Zoroaster are as follows :—> 

I. Sensation. II. Intelligenoe. III. Judgmenfc. 

IV. Conscience. V. Life. 

Those of Locke are as follows : — 

I. Extension. II. Solidity. III. Mobility. IV. 
Perceptibility. V. Motivity. VI. Perceptibility. VII. 
Motivity. VIII. Existenee. IX. Duration. X. Number. 

The number of seven catagories is adopted by the- 
Veiseshikas, and also acknowledged by the followers of 
the Nyaya, as established in the Bhashya, 

Kanada acknowledged only the six Oategories, ex- 
cluding negation. Gautama, the founder of the Nyaya, 
enumerates under the head of objects of proof 
(categories.) 

1. Soul, 2. body, 3. sense, 4. object of sense, 5 t inteL 
lect, 6. mind, 7. aotivity, 8. fault, 9. condition of the, 
soulafterdeath(transmigration),10, retribution, 11. pail* 

2. deleverance from pain. 

The enumeration of the Subdivisions 
of Categories . 

3. u The Substances are nine in number : 1. eartlj 
(prithivi), 2. Water {ab), 3. light (tejas),* 4. a ir 
(vayu), 5. ether (akasa), 6 . time (kala), 7. space (dik) 
8. soul ( atman ), 9. mind (manas)” 

Time and space are here classed as substances, be- 
oause theword substänce is employed to signify that 
to which qualities can be attributed. To explain this 
more fully, it is the substratum of qualities either in 
the relation of intimate union (samavaya sambandha) 
or in the relation af antecedent negation (pragabhavaj 
that is of future existance. 

4. c 'The qualities are twenty-four in number,) 
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1. Color ( rupa ), 2. taste (rasa), 3, šmelt (gandhä) 9 
4 touch (sparsa), 5. number (sankhya), 6. quantity 
(parimana), 7. individuality (prithaJctwa) , 8. conjunc 
tion ( sanyoga\ 9. disjunction ( vibhaga ), 10. priority 
(paratwa ), 11. posteriority (aparatwa), 12. gravity 
(gurutwa), fluidifcy (dravatwa), 14. viscidity (sneha), 
15 sound (sabda ), 16. intellect ( buddhi ), 17. pleasure 
(Sukha), 18. pain ( dukha ), 10 desire (ichhJuz), 20. 
aversion 0 dwesha ), 21. voli tion (prayatna), 22. virtue* 
(dharma) , 23. vice (adharma), 24. faculty (sanskard). 

5. Tbere are five actions. 

1. Throwing upwards (utlcsliepana), 2. throwing 
downwards ( abakshepana ), 3. contracting ( akunchana ) 
4.expanding (prasarana), 5. going on (gamana\' 

The last of these, w* gamana or “ motion in general, 
inludes all sorts of motion not mentioned before. 

6. “ Generality is considered two fold, extensive 
(para) and non-extensive (apara\^ 

These correspond to genus and species. Existence, 
referring substances, qualities and actions is called 
extensive. The class which differs from this is called 
non-extensive; substantiality and similar notions are 
extensive and non-extensive. It is called extensive by its 
including many things: by its being included in a morc 
extensive class it is non-extensive. 

6, ‘But the ui timate conditions of etemal Substances 
such as mind, Soul, time, place and the atoms of 
which the earth, water &c. are composed) are called 
particularities which are endless.” 

Such is the relation of a substance with its componing 
parts, as of a jar, &c. with it» two halves, &c.; further 
the relation of substances with qualities and actions, 
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and lastly the relation of substances, qualities and actions 
with their respective classes is called intimate relation- 
Intimate relation means constänt relation. 

7. “ But the Intimate relation is of only one kind.” 

“Negation or non-existence (abhaba) is of four 

kinds ;—antecedent negation (pragabhava, or the 
State of a thing before it began to be) y destruction 
(pradhansabhava ), absolute negation (atyantabhava ), 
reciprocal negation ( anyonnyabliava. 

Negation is tbe reciprocal negation of tbe six 
categories,that isto say negation arises from the six cate- 
gories being denied of each otber. Negation is two-fold, 
nniyersal negation and mntual negation. UniyerSal 
negation is negation, different from mntual negation. 
Mutual negation is the negation of identity. Universal 
negation is of three kinds, antecedent, emergent, and 
absolute negation. In this half, a jar is to be produced; 
in this half a jar is to be destroyed ; there is no jar; 
these are respectively the three negations, mentioned 
aboye. 

Häving thus classified the categories, the autfior 
proceeds to consider in detail each of the subdi- 
visions. 

8. " Earth has the pecnliar quality of smell. It is 
of two kinds—etemal and non-eternal. It is etemal 
in the form of atoms; non-eternal in the form of 
aggregates or products viz. if consisting of two three 
&c. atoms.^ 

The non-eternity of earth in the form of products in- 
dicates the want of permanence in the forms, such as 
jars, &c, wliich it may take # The jar, when broken to 
pieces as atoms, is no longer a jar, but the earth, of 
which it is compoeed, stiil remains. The existence of 
©temal atoms has been a fayorite theory of several schoolg 
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of philosopby. Among the Greeks, Epicnras is one of 
the most renowned of the maintainers of the atomie 
theory. The doctrine has been resumed by some modem 
chemists, not as an established fact but as a hypothesis 
which supplies terms very advantageous in enunciating 
the Chemical laws of Definite Proportions. t 

<c It ( earth composed of parts) again is of three 
kinds, through the division of organized bod yfsarira 
organ of sense ündriga), object or inorganic matter 
(vishaya). We the mortals possess the organized 
body of the earth; the sineli is the organ of sense 
of the earth, which receives odour, residing in the 
©ore part of the nose; the inorganic matter of the 
^arth is clay, stone and the like.” 

9. u Water is cool to the feel. And this {water 
is of two kinds—etemal and non-eternal, eternal, 
in the shape of atoms and non-eternal in the shape 
of products from the by-atomical to the highest 
compound. 

“ Tbese compounds are again of three kinds;—the 
organized body; the organ of sense, and the inorga¬ 
nic matter. 

Its organized body is to be met with in the realms 
of Varuna (or Neptune) ; its organ of sense istongue 
(rasana) which relishes taste, residing in the fore- 
part of the tongue; its inorganic matters or objects 
(visayas) are rivers, seas, &c” 

10. “ Light is hot to the feel. It is of two 
sorts—eternal in the form of atoms and non-eternal 
or transient in the form of compounds. These pro. 
ducts or compounds are again of three kinds:—the 
organized body, the organ of sense and the inorganic 
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matter. It is wellknown that the organized bodj 
of light abides in tbe solar realm; the organ of 
sense of light is sight ( chakhas ) the recipient of colour 
residing in the forepart of the black pupil of the eye; 
inorganic light is of four sorts, according to the 
division of earthy ( bhauma ), celestial ( divyd ), intesti- 
nal ( audarya ) and mineral (aJcaryja). Earthy light, 
is that of fire, &c. celestial light is such as lightening 
&c. is without fuel. Intestinal is the cause of the 
digestion of what is eaten and drunk. Mineral light 
is found in mines, as gold, &c. ,r 

The Nyaya philosophy considers light and heat as one 
and the same thing, Modern chemists have found out 
curious resemblances not only between light and heat 
but also between these and electricity and magnetism; 
but whether they are materially the same or different has 
not yet been ascertained by experiment and examination. 
In the Nyaya the organ of seeing is supposed to be a ray 
of light emitted forth by the centre of the eye towards 
the external object that is seen. The Buddhists suppose 
that the organ of seeing is the pupil of the eye itself. 
The optists of the present day affirm that wc see an object 
not because a ray emanates from the pupil of the eye 
towards the object viewed and ellumines it, but because 
the object reflects light on the retina of the eye. 

The theory of the intestinal heat appears to be a 
prediction of Leibig’s doctrine of digestion which as- 
cribes to the body the function of a furnace häving the 
food as fuel. 

As the strongest heat of a furnace is unequal to 
calcine gold or turn it into an earthly looking oxide, 
it is supposed by the Naiyayikas as a lucid substance 
and not an earthly matter like the other mctals. 
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In the Mimansa, gold is considered aa a different 
substance altogether. This theory is adopted by the 
modern cbemists of Europe. 

11. u The feel in the air is considered peculiar 
to itself. The air is also supposed to have no colour* 
It is of two kinds, etemal and non-eternal:—etema^ 
in the form of atoms—and non-etemal • in the form 
of compounds or products. These compounds again 
are of three kind:—I. The organized dody ; II. the 
Organ of sense and III. the inorganic matter. The 
organized bodies of air are in the aerial region (evil 
spirits, such as the pisachas) ; its organ of sense the 
percipient of touch, is the skin (twak) which extends 
over the whole body. Its inorganic matters are those 
which canse the trembling of the trees and the like.’* 

12. “The air that circulates within the body is 
called the vital air (prana) and this, thongh single, 
receives the defferent denomiminations of breathing, 
flatulence &c. through the distinction of modifying 
circumstances. 

13. “The distmguishing qnality of the ether is 
sound. It ts one, all pervading, and eternaL Time 
(kala ),though one is the cause of the employment of 
the terms past and the like. It is all pervading and 
etemal.’ , 

The element of ether is inferred in order to accoünt 
ior sound. As pure air and water are destitute of sineli, 
ft has been concluded by the Naiyayikas that the smell 
is the distinctive proof of earth:—the perception of 
savour depending on the presence of moisture in the 
mouth, it was concluded that the sense of taste must be 
aqueous in its nature :—the relation between light and 
vision was plain enough :—and the air häving been 
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ftppropriated to the sense of tonch, which surround» 
• the whole body just as the air usually surrouuds it, there 
remains nothing else to support the uniformity of the 
System than to infer a fifth * elementary esscnce for the 
substratum of sound which elementary essence is designa- 
ted as ether. A fifth element, under the denomination of 
Quintissence,. was acknowledged by the anlient philos o 
phers of Europe, though with a diflferent signification 
from that of the Nyaya system, 

The doctrine that the organs of sense must resemble 
in their nature the objects which they were to apprehend 
is equivalent to the doctrine of a lõng predominance in 
Europe “that a cause must resemble its effect.” It is 
in some points, the converse of the theory of ideas or 
sensible forms. In that theory outward bodics were 
supposed to emit forth refined images of themselves to 
the mind through the organs of sense. Here, on the 
other händ, the mind is supposed to send forth an organ 
of sense towards its objcct in the external world, resem- 
bling the object itself. 

Thus bright bodies are represented as being viewed 
by means of a ray of light that emanates from the eye, 
and which constitutes the sense of sight. 

Time, the producer of all productions, is the substrate 
of the world. This is proyed by the perception of the 
“ now If for instance the perception : “ here is now 
a jar, ” is given there exists a union between the motion 
of the sun and the jar. This is not conjunction or any 
other relation (for conjunction is between the parts of 
two or more things,) but it is a relation of a dijferent 
]lc ind, which is produced by time. That time is to be 
thought under the notion of a substratum, is evident 
from its being the cause of priority and posteriority. 
Time is the special (non-general) cause of the perception 
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f priority and posteriority. Or if both definitions ärel 
combined. Time is the substrate of tbe special union y 
Which is tbe non-intimate cause of priority and poste- 
riority. 

Altbougb one, it bas many names, Tiz moment, bouf 
day &c., past, future and present time. Past is tbe time, 
wbose destruction is tbe present, as yesterday; future is 
the time, wbose future existence is present, as to-morrow, 
and present is tbe time, wbose future existence is destroy- 
ed and wbose destruction is (to come to pass) future, as 
to-day. Tbere will, after every future moment, be another 
moment, because tbere will be always another action (thtf 
junction of whicb with other tbings produces the relation 
of time) ; this will be cause at tbe general conflagration, 
wbere also tbe terms of “ moment, ” “ day, ” &c. are 
applied. 

14. “ Space ( elik ) is tbe cause of tbe use of tbe 
terms eastern and tbe like. It is one, eLernal, and 
all-pevading (or injinite .)’* 

15. “The repository of knowledge is tbe ^oul 
(atman ). It is of two kinds—tbe buman Soul, and 
tbe divine Soul. The divine Soul is God who is 
Omniscient and one only—devoid of bappiness 
and misery. Tbe human Soul is different in eacb 
buman body and is infinite and etemal. ” 

Tbe reason ascribed for the tbeory tbat the human 
soul is infinite is tbis, tbat, wherever the body goes, tbere 
tbe soul too is present. The buman soul is tbe intimate 
cause of bappiness and unhappiness &c., and the subs- 
tantiality of it is proved by its being tbe substratum of 
tbe qualities : bappiness and unhappiness. Since sucb 
causes as merit and demerit do not exist with regard to 
God or tbe devine Soul, he is not subject to eitber 
bappiness and nnbappiness. 
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The tüman Soul governs the organs of seüse, 
because it successively, produces tlie conscience of the 
senses and of the body. Although there is in the soni 
the perception: I know, I am happy, &c., yet it cannot 
at first be provcd against one who holds the contrary 
opinion, that the soul is something different from the „ 
body, &c< To ptove this, it is said that “ an instrument 
toust possess its agent. ” As an instrument, has no effect 
without an agent, so also the eye and the other senses, 
which are the icstruments for knowledge, have no effect 
without an agente For this reason an independent agent 
is assumed. 

To show, that the body is not the agent, it is urged 
that “ there is no consciousness in the body, as is 
proved by the disappearance of consciousness after death,” 
and also “ if consciousness belonged to the body, there 
could in oid age be no recollection of things, perceived 
in childhood, the body being subject to increase and 
decrease by acquiring and losing its partides, ” conscious¬ 
ness can neither belong to the senses ; for if such were 
the case, how could recollection remain, whcn the senses 
are destroyed ? 

Let then consciousness not belong to the senses 
(external) but be maintained for the etemal mind 
To which the answer is :—the mind cannot be the Sita 
of consciousness ;—for then knowledge and other internal 
qualities would remain imperceptible. Because as the 
mind is an atom, and as the cause of every perception is 
a certain greatness, no perception could take place, if 
knowledge, happiness, &c. were placed in the etemal 
mind. How mind is an atom, is explained afterwards. 
Consciousness then must belong to the soul. 

Häving finished the account of substance, the 
author goes on to treat of qualitj”. 
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16. “ Mind {manas) is that organ of sense which 
ia instrumental to the apprehension of happiness and 
misery &c. It is endless, as each soul possesses 
one mind. It is in the forin of an atora and is 
etemal . >y 

The Naiyayikas are of opinion that the mind is 
small, as an atom, because if it were infinite, as the 
Mimansakas uphold, it might be in union with all 
substances simultaneouly, and all sensations might be 
contemporaneous. Various sensations, the Naiyayikas 
maintain, do not arise at once to the same soul. They 
only appear to do so when passing in rapid succession ; 
as a firebrand, whirled with velocity, looks like a ring 
of fjre. 


Of Qualities. 

17. 11 The quality, that is apprehended by the eye 
only, is colonr. Through the division of white, blue 
yellow, red, green, orange, and variegated, it is of 
seven kinds. All these seven colours are to be found 
in earth. The colour that is to be found in water is 
non-resplendant white. In light it is to be found 
both white ai*d briodit *> 

The great Newtom has discovered that the colour is 
in light only, and that a ray of light can be analysed 
into all the seven primary colours by means of a glass- 
prism. He has also proved by experiment that the 
variety of colours that is visible in the univer3e is owing 
to.the variety of powers which different objects possess 
to absorb some primary colours and to emit forth the 
residue of the ray. 

18. “ The quality that is apprehended by the 
pngue is taste. And that is of six kinds through 
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fhe division of sweet, acid, saline, bitter, astringent, 
and pungent. AU tliese six qualities of taste can be 
had in earth but in water the sweet taste can only ] 
be found . 9> 

19. w The quality that is apprehended by the I 
nose is smell. And it is of two kinds, fragrance and 
non-fragrance which exist in earth only . 9 * 

(20) “ The quaUty that is apprehensive only by 

the organ of touch is feel. It is three-fold, cold, hot, 
and temperate (ie neither cold nor hot). It exists in 
earth, water, light, and air. The feel that is in water 
is cold, the feel that is in light is hot^ and the feel 
that is in both the earth and air is neither cold nor 
hot. ” 

Feel is perceived by the skin, it is the cause of percep- 
tion through the skin. It is three-fold, tepid, cold, and 
warm. Hardness and similar qualities are in the earth. It 
js etemal in the atoms of water, light, and air, non-etemal 
in the atoms of earth. 

The qualities of colour, taste, smell, and feel, as 
abiding in earth, they are produced by a cause, because 
by the union with fire, the colour, taste, and smell and 
feel of earth are changed ; not so as abiding in water, &c, 
be ahundred times boiled, yet no change of its colour, &c. 
akes place. The smell and heat of water, on the other 
j^andy are artificial, because they are present or absent 
by the presence or absence of artificial means, like the 
ocld feel of air and earth. 

The Vaiseshikas affirm, that as to earth the change by 
the process of cooking takes place in the atoms. Their 
▼iew is, as follows:—as lõng as the parts are retained in 
the compound, no change by the process of cooking is 
possible ; but when by the union of fire the compound 

i 
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substances have been destroyed, that change takes place 
in the atoms whic h have beccme independcnt of ea 
other. And again by the nnion of the atoms which, 
have been changed by the process of cooking, a produc- 
tion is effected from the compound of two, three, &c. 
atoms again to a componnd of many parts; for by tho 
extraordinary velocity of heat the transition from the 
destraction of one componnd to the production of 
another is sudden. Then from the destraction of a 
compound of two atoms, by a new production, a compound 
possessed of shape, &c., is formed in a few moments. 

The Naiyayikas on the other händ affirm, that in com- 
pounds also, viz, in compounds of two, three &c., atoms, 
change by the process of cooking takes place. Their 
©pinion is as follows :—The compound substances have 
pores, the minute parts of fire enter into the inside, and 
therefore change by the process of cooking is possible 
although the parts be retained in the compound. 

(21) “The four qualities, colour <fcc., which are pro- 
duced by the applieation of heat, are transient; but 
whenthey are not produced by the applieation of heat, 
they are either etemal or non-eternal or transient: — 
they are etemal in the etemal matters (atoms) and 
non-eternal or transient in the non-eternal or tran¬ 
sient matters (objeets produced, sueh as com- 
pounds/’ 

(22) “ The non-general or special cause of the appli- 
cation of the terms one, #c., is Number. It pervades 
all the nine substances. Beginning from one, it 
reaehes to the highest numerical figure (pararddha.) 
Unity is either etemal or non-eternal; etemal when 
apeetains to objeets etemal, and non-eternal or tran- 
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tient when apertains to objects non-eternal or tran* 
iient. But duality, &c., are every where non 
etemal or transient.” 

The highest numerical figure “ parardha” is “ many 
laeks of karors.” The transient unity means this:— 
that when an objeet is broken into two pieces, it leavet 
•n the moment, its character of unity and assumes th# 
•haraeter of duality. 

(23) “The non-general or special cause of the use of 
measure, is Quantity. It abides in all the nine 
substances ; and it is of four kinds, minute and great, 
longe and abort.*’ 

. (24) “The non-general or special cause of the appli- 
cation of the term separate , is Individulity, which 
quality abides in all the substances.’> 

(25) u The special or non-general cause of the 
use of the term “ connected,’* is conjunction. It 
pervades all the substances.** 

(26) “Disjunction is that quality which causes the 
destruetion of conjunction. All the substances are 
ts site” 

* “ Distance and proximity or priority and pos- 
teriority are the two special or non-general causes 
of the application of the terms far and near^ aneient 
and recent, Häving been ineident to four substances 
beginning with the earth and to the mind, they are 
öf two kinds what is made by spaee and what is 
made by time With reference to an objeet placed 
far off, there is the distance made by spaee, With 
reference to an objeet placed near, there is proximity 
madeby spaee, When an objeet is oid there is priority 
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with reference to time. When an object is young y 
ihere is posteriority with reference to time. v 

(27) “The instrumental cause of a body’s beginning 
to fail is weight or gravity which abides in earth 
and water.*’ 

(28) ct The instumental cause of the first 
commencement of tickling is Fluidity which abides 
in earth, water and light. It is of two kinds:— 
natural (orprimary) and adscititious (or secondary). 
lt is natural (or primary, in water and adscititious 
(or secondary i e produced by somethiny else) iri 
earth and light. In earthly substances such as 
clarified butter, &c,fluidity is caused by the appli- 
cation of heat”. 

(29) “ The quality that causes infinitessimal 
partides to assume the shape of a mass is Yiscidity; 
It exists in water alone”. 

The Naiyaikas maintain that oily Substances are 
viscid, only because they contain water. This phenomenon 
according to modern Chemists falls under the category 
of attraction of cohesion, 

(30) “The quality that is apprended by the organ 
of hearing ( Sotra) is sound ( Sabda ). It is two-fold, 
inarticulate and articulate. Inarticulate sound is 
that of a bugle, &c. Articulate Sound is in the form 
of the Sanscrit and other languages/* 

(31) “The quality that is the cause of the appliction 
of all terms is intellect or knowlsdge ( buddhi ). It is of 
two kinds, Memory and Apprehension. Knowledge 
(or a state of consciousness), which is caused by the 
internal reflexion of preyious impressiöns ( Sanskara 
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is called memory (smriti), Knowledge different 
from that, is called apprehension ( anuvaba ). That is of 
two kinda, true apprehension and false apprehension. 

(32) “Apprehension of an object in its real nature, 
is true apprehension. Thus the knowledge that i it is 

Silver* which we arrive ai after, oeeing trixo silvor is 
called true apprehension. Thatis truly called the prama 
i e knowledge unmistakeable. False apprehension is 
that which indicates a nature that does not belong to 
the objekt of which the apprehension is formed. For 
instance, the apprehension ‘This is silver* in a f earl- 
sheli is a false apprehension.” 

(33) u True apprehension is of four kinds:— 
preceptions, inferences, comparisons and testimonies. 
Their causes are also four-fold, viz. perception 
inference, comparison, and testimony/* 

True apprehension is an apprehension without error. 
It is not perceived but by itself, by the concurrence of 
doubts. The Mimansakas say, that true apprehension is 
comprehended by itself. According to the Gurus a 
knowledge is a true aprehension by its own manifesta- 
tion. 

According to the opinion af the Murarimisrat 
knowledge is obtained by reflection. 

(34)*’ An efficient cause, that is not general to many 
effects, is called a special cause. That antecedent 
which invariably and unconditionally precedes an 
effect is called a cause . That is called an effect y 
of which, there was a previous non-existence/ > 

(35) “Cause is three-fold, through the divisions of 
intimate, non-intimate, and instrumental. That 
from which in its intimate relation an effect is 
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produced is calledan intimate cause, as threads are of 
cloth, and the cloth itself of its own colour, &c. 

Where the cause and effect are associatedin one and 
the same object, that cause is called non-intimate; 
such as the conjunction of the threads is the nonin- 
timate cause of cloth, and the colour of the threads is 
that of the cloth itself; and the third, that is, the ins- 
trumental cause must be considered, what is different 
from either, such as the weaver*s biush, the loom, 
&c., are of cloth. Among these three kinds of causes, 
that cause which is not general, is called the 
instrumental cause.’-’ 

(36) “The instrumental cause of preception is 
sensation; sensation is the knowledge that is 
produced by the union of an organ of sense with an 
external object. This knowledge, which is called 
sensation, is two-fold ; what admits of an altemative 
and what does not. The knowledge that admits of 
an alternative is indefinite, such as in the simple 
notion that “this is some-thing.** The knowledge 
that does not admit of an alternative is definite 
such as, in the positive cognitions of ‘this is 
Dittha’ & 6 This is a Brahman,' ‘This is black.’ 

(37) “The Intercourse (Sannikarsa) of an organ of 
sense with anexternal object,which is the instrumen¬ 
tal cause of preception, is of six kinds as follows:— 

I, Conjunction, II. intimate union with that 
which is in conjunction, IIL intimate union with 
what is intimately united with that which is in 
conjunction, IV. intimate union, V. intimate union 
with that which is intimately united, and VI. the 
union which arises from the relation between the 
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tliing qualified and the thing that qualifles. For 
instance, when the preception ofajar takes place 
by the intercourse of an organ of sight, there the 
intercourse is conjunction. In the preception of the 
colour of the jar, there the intercourse is the intimate 
union whith that which is in conjuction, for the 
colour is intimately United with the jar which 
is in conjunction with the organ of sight. In the per- 
ception of the presence of the generality of colour, 
there the intercourse is the intimate union with what 
is intimately united with that which is in conjunction, 
for in the colour that is intimately united with the 
jar which is in cojuction with the organ of sight, is 
inherent in tha generic property of being coloured. In 
the perception of Sound by the organ of hearing, 
there the intercourse is intimate union, for the ether 
pervading the cavity of the ear, isthe organ of 
hearing, and sound being the specific quality of ether, 
and there being an intimate relation between a quality 
and a thing possessing that quality. In the preception 
of the generic property of sound, the intercourse 
is the intimate union with that which is intimately 
united. In the preception of negation, the intercourse 
is the union which arises from the relation between 
the thing qualified and the thing that qualifies, for 
in the preception that 1 this ground is possessed 
with the negation of a jar-* there the ground that 
is in conjunction with the organ of sense is 
distinguished by the specific quality of the negation 
of a jar. Thus the knowledge that is prodneed by these 
intercourses of six kinds is called perception. The 
\nstrumental cause of that perception are the organ» 
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of sense. Therefore the organs of sense are ack- 
nowledged to be the authority of perception. Thus 
ends the chapter on Sensation and Perception. 

The author then goes on to the chapter on Infe- 
rence. 

INFERENCE. 

(38.) “The act of inferring (something unknown 
from the known data ) is called inference/’ 

“ An inference is knowledge arrived at from 
a lo<ncal deduction. This consists in the knowledge 
of a general principle combined with the knowledge 
that the case in question is öne to which it is 
applicable. For instance, the knowledge that 'this 
hill is possessed with smoke, which is invariably 
attended by fire' is a logical primise, the knowledge 
deduced from which, viz. that r this hill is fiery Ms a 
logical inference. The genrality of a principle 
( Vyapti ) consists in the inseparable connection of 
one given thing with some other as in the 
instance that ‘ wherever there is smoke there is 
fire. ’The existence of the thing which forms the 
middle term ( Vyapya ) of a Syllogism, in the thing 
which forms the subject of the conclusion oi the 
minor term ( Paksha ) is called the generality of 
principle of being in the minor term.” 

The special cause ( instrnmental cause ) of an in¬ 
ference is the knowledge of the invariable connection 
of the subject with the predicate in a general proposi- 
tion ( Vyapti-jnana) 

For instance, let a man who from the smoke on a 
heartb, &c. has bccome aware of the inyariable 
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connection of smoke with fire, see afterwards any 
wliere on a mountain nninterrupted line of smoke. 
He will then recollect the general proposition that 
‘smoke is invariably connected with fire.’ Hence 
arises the knowledge, that ‘this mountain is possessed 
with smoke which is invariably connected with fire’ 
thence arises the knowledge that ‘this mountainis fiery* 
which is an inference. 

The ancients held, that smoke, when actually perceived, 
together with the notion, that it is invariably connected 
with fire, is the special cause of a conclusion. The 
modern philosophers deny this; for they say, ifthe 
reason ( Linga , sign) were the special cause of the 
conclusion, then inference could not take place, if the 
reason fsign) had not yet arrived, or hadbeen destroyed; 
because then the reason, the pretended special cause 
of a conclusion, was not present. 

It is difficult to find an adequate word for the term 
( Vyapti) in English. It means literally, pervading 
inherence, the inherent and essential presence of any one 
thing or property in another, but it is used in the Nyaya 
and other philosophical systems to denote the logical rela- 
tion of one notion to another in a proposition of such a 
kind, that under circumstances an inference may be drawn 
fromit; or it is the relation of the subject to the predicate 
and vice versa, as the major proposition of a syllogism. 
The subject of such a proposition is the ( Vyapya ) the 
notion, which is pervaded by another ( by the predi¬ 
cate ) that is to say, which is only a part of the predi¬ 
cate, which is less extensive than the latter, or includ- 
ed in it. The subject is therefore invariably connec¬ 
ted with the predicate and if the former is thought, 
the latter also is thought, The predicate is the 
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( Vyapaka , ) the pervading notion; it haa a greater 
extent than the subject, and the latter is only a part 
of it. It is, therefore, not invariably connected with 
it, and if the predicate is thought, the subject is not 
necessaiily thought with it. The Yyapti is, accordingly, 
only understood, if the relation of the two notions, to 
be connected together, on either part is understood, 
Further, the Yyapti is a proposition, from which an 
inference can be derived, that is to say, it must be a 
general proposition, fit to form the major proposition of 
a Syllogism. The names of Vyapya and Vyapaka are 
only used with reference to the general proposition ; 
if a third term (the minor term) is connected with them, 
they obtain other names, Viz; the Vyapya (middle 
term) the name of Hetu, reason, argument, or linga, sign, 
and the Vyapaka ( major term ) the namO of Sadhya, 
conclusion. The minor term (the subject of the conclusion) 
is calied Paksha : place (minor term, subject of the 
conclusion) viz the place, to be connected by means of 
the middle term with the major term, or predicate of the 
conclusion. 

The knowledge of the determination of the reason 
(middle term) which is determined by a general predicate, 
(major term) in connection with the place (minor 
term) is the special cause of a conclusion. This can 
be comprehended in a donble manner, either, it is the 
knowledge, that the subject of the general proposition 
(the middle term,) is connected with the place (subject 
of conclusion, minor term) or, it is the knowledge, that 
the place (subject of conclusion) is possessed of thesub- 
ject of the general proposition (middle term.) According¬ 
ly the conclusion takcs place either from the knowledge, 
that the subject of the general proposition (middle term) 
is connected with the place (subject, minor term) from 
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which follows that the conclusion (predicate of tht 

tonclusion, major term) is connected with the plact 
(minor term) or it takes place from the knowledge, that 
the place (minor term) is possessed of the subjeet of 
the general proposition (middle term) from which follows, 
that the place (minor term) is possessed of th« 
tonclusion (major term.) 

The knowledge of the attribnte (middle term) of the 
subjeet (of conclusion) as determined by the predicate 
(major term) with which it is inyariably connected 
takes place through intimate relation, and produees the 
tonclusion by the same relation. 

This is on the whole an excellent exposition of 
the logieal relation of the conclusion. It is here lucidly 
explained in what manner the three notions of a 
syllogism are in relation to each other, and also that 
the cause of the conclusion is not the middle term, as 
separated from the major term, but only in its connec- 
tion with it. As this is sometimes not attended to, it 
is not superfluons to attach importance to it. At the 
•ame time it is true, that the logieal form of a syllo¬ 
gism does not consist of one premise, and the conclusion 
but of two premises whith one conclusion; for if ons 
refleets as to the form, viz.. the minor term in con- 
nection with the middle term, which is itself determined 
by the major term, it is evident, that there are two 
oonnections viz. of the minor term with the middle, and 
of this with the major. That is to say, there are two 
propositions or two premises. 

(39) “The proeess of Infernce is of two kinds, for 
one’3 own seif, and for the sake of others. That 
which is for one’s own seif, is the cause of de- 
duetion of a logieal inference in one’s own mind; 
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for instance, häving made repeated and personal 
observations, in thecase of culinary hearths and 
the like, that wherever there is smoke there is fire, 
häving come to the conclusion, that this an invariabl# 
sequence, häving reached a mountain, and häving 
•ntertained a doubt ahout the existence of fire in it, 
and häving observed smoke on the mountain, a man 
recollects the invariable and unconditional antece- 
dence of fire, where there is smoke. Afterwards thi» 
knowledge arises in his mind that this mountain 
is distinguišhed by smoke which is invariably and 
unconditionally attended by fire. This is called 
Linga-paramarsa which means such recognition of 
linga or sign as leads to a logical inference Thence 
is produced the knowledge, that the ‘mountain is 
fiery/ This is ealled a logical inference for one’s 
own seif. 0 

(40) “ But, when any one, after häving for the 
satisfaction of his own mind inferred fire fiom 
smoke, makes the application of the five-membered 
syllogistic form for the edification of the unders- 
tanding of others, that inference is called the 
inference for the sake of others. As for instance 

I. This hill is fiery. 

II Because it smokes. 

IIL Whatever is possessed of smoke is fiery, 
as a culinary hearth. 

1Y. And that it does so. 

Y. Therefore it is fiery. Thus from a sign 
already established, the other man also is convinced 
of the existance of fire. 0 

f41) ‘The five-membered (Avayavas or propositions) 
•f the syllogistic form are as follows :— 
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1. The proposition (pratijna that which is to 
be proved by argument) 

2. The reason, argument or ketu; 

3. The instance ( udaharana , druhtanta). 

4 . The application (upanaya). 

5. The concluaion [nigamana) m 

For instance; 

1. ‘Thishill is fiery’; is the proposition. 

2. ‘For it smokes* is the reason or ketu, 

3. ‘Whatever smokes is fiery*; is the instance 
or udaharana. 

4 . ‘ This bill smokes*; is the application or upanaya 

5. ‘Therefore it is fiery*; is the conclusion 
or nigamana. 

The modem school of the Nyaya has reduced the 
syllogism to three and even to two members, and this 
last reduction appears to have been mosfgenerally adop- 
ted. In this form the two premises, viz. major and 
minor propositions are condensed into one premise, of 
which we shall now give a description. 

That a syllogism be correct, two things are required. 1, 
a general proposition, in which the subjeet (reason) is 
invariably connected with a predicate (conclusion), more 
comprehensive than the subjeet, and 2, a minor term 
with which the subjeet of the general proposition is con— 
neeted. That there is this double connexion of the minor 
term with the reason, and of the reason with the conciu- 
sion, is to be deeided by consideration, which is the 
intereourse between the minor term and the reason, as 
•onneeted with the general predicate or the predicate of 
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the conclusion. This consideration is only one, and 
therefore the fonn of the anteoedent of the conclusion 
«an only be one, or: there is, only one premise, by which 
tbe minor term is expressed as determined by the reason 
iu its invariable connexion with the conclusion. 

For instance: let a man from former obseravtion. 
know, that smoke is invariably connected with fire, 
as for instance on a culinary hearth; let him see 
afterwards an uninterrupted column of smoke rising 
from a Kill, he will reoollect the general proposition 
that smoke is invariably connected with fire. Hence 
the knowledge arises: This hill is possessed of smoke, 
which is invariably connected with fire. This knowledge, 
this one act, by which there is a progress from one object 
to a third by a 6econd, is consideration, from which 
the conclusion arises : This hill is fiery. 

This is in its principal points the theory of the Nyaya 
of the form of the syllogism. It is essentially the same 
with that of Aristotle. The differences are two. The 
first is a difference in the form, or rather in cxpression, 
viz. that the two permises are combined into one. 
The exposition is certainly not simple, for the different 
combination of the ideas, forming a syllogism, ought 
to be represented in their natural form, which is the 

connexion of two in a proposition, and the same 
principle ought to have been applied to the conclusion; 
for if it is true that two premises must be combined 
into one, the conclusion also should not be stated in a 
separate sentence, but the whole syllogism should form 
one sentence, for instance, in the example: This hill, 
determined by smoke, which is determined by fire, 
is determined by fire. Yet the difference is only apparent; 
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for the Nyaya, as Aristotle, connects, one notion with 
the other through a third with which llie latter is 
connected, or excludes it by a third, from which th« 
»econd is excluded. 

The second diflference is, that the Nyaya wanted not 
only to giye rules for the correctness of the logical 
©peration in arguing, but to guard against fals© 
premiseš, and for this purpose the consideration wm 
also to establish the truth of the major proposition by a 
reference to an instance, in which the truth of the propo- 
•ition was exemplified. Their consideration was therefore ? 
not only directed to the logical operation of arguing, 
but also to the truth which may result from it, and both 
the truth of the conclusion, and the correctness of the 
argument should be the result of one and the same opera¬ 
tion, which of course is impossible. 

With the exposition of the form of syllogism, the 
logical theory of the Nayaya is nearly completed. 
Gautama divided inference into three kinds ; 1, inference 
of an effect from a cause, as if rain is inferred from a 
eollection of clouds ; 2, inference of a causo from an 
effect, as if rain is concluded from an increase of the 
water in a riyer ; and 3, inference from general notion*, 
ae if earth is inferred to be a substance from its häving 
the quality of smell. This division, is not logical, 
as cause and effect are metaphysical notions and havt 
no relation whatever to the different forms of syllogism. 
The modem school of the Nayaya has therefore not 
adopted this division, but acknowledges three kinds of 
syllogisms; which are only affirmative inference, only 
negative inference, and inference, at the same tim® 
affirmative and negative. From the examples, given 
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in illustration, it appears, that the latter indudes two 
moods of the first and second figures, Barbara and 
Camestres ; Barbara being the tjpe for all general 
affirmative conclusions, and Camestres for all gener 
negative ones. Here, however, is their theory finished 
and we find no trace of the different moods the 
syllogistical forms can enter into. 

(42) te The(linga-paramarsa ) or the recognition of a 
sign is alone the instrumental cause of an inferenc© 
(i anumiti ), both of that for one's own seif and of 
that for another; therefore the linga-paramarsa 
or the recognition of a sign is an act of inference 
(anumanam).” 

(43) <C A Sign ( linga ) is of three kinds, (1) that 
which has referenceto an invariable union and separa- 
tion ( anwaya-vyatireki ); (2) that which has reference 
to nnion alone, (kewalanivayi)&iid (3) that which has re¬ 
ference to separation alone (kewalavyatireki) Where 
the sign has reference to the pervading inherenco 
( Vyapti) both by nnion and separation, there the sign 
is called that which has reference to an inseparable 
union and separation; as for instance, the State of being 
smoky , when fire is to be proved. i Wherever 
there is smoke, there is fire as a culinary hearth% 
this an universal affirmatiye. ‘ Where there is no 
fire, there can also be no smoke, as for instance 
in the case of a great [lake’ ; this an universal 
negative. The sign which has reference to union 
alone is that which has no negative dristanta 
or example, as for instance, ‘this jar is name- 
able, because it is cognizable prama or true 
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apprehension, ai cloth is\ For there is no instance 
where a thing is unnameable wben it is eognizable by 
true apprebension and vice versa. The sign tbat has 
a reference to separation alone, is tbat in regard to 
which we argue from an inyariable absence. 

As an example we institute tbe following 
syllogism:— 

6 (1) Eartb differs from tbese (other elements) : 

4 (2) Because it possesses smell: 

f (3) Whatever is not ditferent from tbese (otber 
elements) is not possessed of smell, as for instanc e 
water, (ie it is not possessed of smell): 

‘(4) But tbis (eartb) is not so (ie is not unpossessed 
of smell) : 

(5) Therefore it is not like tbe otber elements. 

But if (in tbe tbe tbird proposition) we argued 
( affirmatively) that 6 wbatever is possessed of smell 
is ditferent from the otber elements,’ we would bave 
been in want of an instance to eite. the eartb being 
tbe singular instance of tbat/-' 

Without undergoing tbe needless necessity of eiting an 
example in an argument, it can be simplified by stating 
a universal affirmative premise tbus:— 

“ 1. Wbatever is possessed of smell, differs from 
tbe otber elements, : 

(2) Eartb is possessed of smell: 

(3) Therefore Eartb differs from otber cle- 
ments. ,> 
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The connexion of the subject with the predicate i« 
two-fold. Namely, there are three kinds of inference, vi z\ 
only affirmative, only negative, and affirmativs and 
negative at the same time. 

1. The only affirmative kind takes place, when there 
are no dissimilar instances with regard to the conclusitn 
(major term, that is to say, when the major term is not 
excluded from any other notion) for instance, if it is 
argued, that something is an object of knowledge, because 
it can be named; for here is a dissimilar instance 
impsssible as every thing is an object of knowledge. 

If it is said, ‘that the only affirmative kind is impos- 
aible, because it is separated from all other notions’ (that 
is to say, sueh a notion is separated from all other 
notions, and cannot therefore be connected with all.) We 
deny this ; for what is separated, is common to all, 
and this is merely affirmative. Moreover, the mere affir- 
mation is the notion of a thing which is no object of 
actual absolute negation, and this is proved in the nega - 
tion of the ether, &c. (that is to say, as it cannot be 
proved, that ether, spaet, &c. are not found any where, 
so it cannot be proved with regard to sueh notions as 
knowledge, &c.). 

2. Merely negative inference takes place, when 
there exist no similarsubjects of conclusion, for instance, 
in the inference : Earth is distinguisked from all the 
other elements, because it is possessed of smell. Here 
is earth the minor term, the conclusion the distinetion 
from what is different from earth, and reason the 
smell; for in this case there is no similar instance, 
viz. no instance with which tbe conclusion is connected, 
because it was before excluded from the other elements. 
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3. Affirmative and negative inferences take place, when 
there exist similar and dissimilar instances of the 
conclusion or major term; for instance: This is fiery, 
because it smokes. In this case there are similar 
instances, as a hearth, &•., and dissimilar instances, aa 
a lake, &c. 

The aause of the negative conclusion is the knowledga 
of a general negative proposition, Vyatirekavyapti 
Hence the true definition of a general negativt proposi¬ 
tion is this :—A general negative is the necessity of the 
absence of the reason, where there is an absence of the 
conclusion or the major term ; that is to say, a general 
negative is the absenae of the reason, which absence 
is included inthe absence of the conclusion or major term. 
Here it must be understood, by what connexion, at what 
place, and by what notion, the more extensive notion is 
comprehended, by the same connexion and notion is also 
the absence to be determined. From this knowledge it 
follows : by what connexion and notion, th# more 
comprehensive notion is comprehended, by the same 
connexion and notion is also the absence to be 
determined. Accordingly, where the absence of smell 
expresses the notion of the other elements by distin- 
tive relation, there follows the absolute negation of 
the notion of the other elements by the negation of 
the negation of smell; but where the more extensive 
notion of the other elements is comprehended by the 
relation af identy; this is reciprocal negation. And 
lastly, when by the relation of conjunction, for instance, 
the more extensive notion of fire with regard to smoke 
is comprehended, there the negation of smoke, 
determined by the relation of conjunction, in a tank 
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also follows from the negation of fire, determined 
by the relation of conjunction. Here is the cause of 
the apprehension of the general negatiye proposition, 
the knowledge of what agrees with a general negatiye. 

Another opinion on the subject is that: By means 
of the negatiye, the general affirmative is understood, 
but the knowledge of the general negatiye proposition, 
is not the cause. Where by means of the general 
negative, the general proposition is understood, there 
it is called a negatiye inference. The necessity of the 
conclusion (major term, here the difference fiom the 
other elements ) is first eyident from single things, ae 
a jar, &c. and afterwards it is established for the notion 
of earth, &c. 

44) “ That, where the existence of the property 
to be proved is doubtful, is called the subject of the 
conclusion (paksha) as the mountain, when the 
fact of its häving possessed of smoke is the reason 
(argument or hetu), That, where the existence 
of the property to be proved is undoubted, is called 
the subject on the same side or Sapaksha ; as the culi- 
nary hearth, in the same argument. That which 
is undoubtedly possessed of the negation of the 
property to be proved, is called the subject in opposi- 
tionor vipaksha ; asagreatlakein the same argument/* 

OF FALLACIES. 

(45) ° There are five semblances of reason or 
fallacies or hetwabhasas , which are as follows :— 

I. Going astray. 

II. Contradiction. 
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III. Equalization. 

IV. Inconclusiveness. 

V. Absurdity.” 

( 4CJ “ The fallacy of going astray or savyabhichara 
is t^hat which may have a conclusion different from 
that which is wanted. 

It i« of three kinds. 

1. That which is too general or Sadharana . 

2. that which isnotgeneral enough or asadhardfia, 

3. And that which is non-cxclusiye or anupa - 
tanhari . 

Tho fallacy of going astray, which is too general, 
is that where the reason or Ketu may be present, 
when the property to be proved is absent; as for 
example, if one would say, ‘ The mountain is fiery, 
becanse it is cognizable b 7 prama or true ap- 
prehension but cognizability by prama or true 
apprehension can as well be ascribed to a lake which 
is possessed of the negation of fire/' 

(47) “The fallacy of going astray that is not 
general enough, is excluded from the subject of 
conclusion and from an oposite onpe, As for exam- 
ple, ‘sound is etemal, because it is possessed of the 
generic property of souud/ This is a fallacy of 
going astray that is not general enough, for the 
generic property of sound exists in sound alone 
and excluded from all, either etemal or non-etemal/’ 

(47) “The fallacy of going astray that is non- . 
exclusive or anupasanhari , where no exaraple can 
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be brought either in snpport or in opposition. As 
for instance, if it is said, that 1 Every thing is non- 
eternal, beeause it is cognizable by prama 
knowledge without error,’—here tbere is no examplo 
to eite, beeause 'every iiling' is the subjeet of the 
conclusion/’ 

(48) i( The fallacy of contradiction or virudha is 
tbat, where the reason is invariably attended with 
the negation of wliat is to be proved. As for 
example, when it is said that,—' sound is etemal 
beeause it is ereated.* This argument skould be 
rejeeted as fallacious, beeause the state of häving 
been ereated is attended with non-eternity:—- 
the negation of eternity.'* 

(49) “ It is called the fallacy of equalization 
or satpratipaksha when the reason is counterbalanced 
by another reason which proves the negation of 
what is to be proved. As for example, when one 
would say that, * The sound is etemal, beeause it is 
cognizable by the organ of hearing, as the generio 
property of sound is acknowledged by both parties,* 
it might be said with equal force on the other 6ide, 
that, i sound is non-eternal, beeause it is a ereation, 
as a jar is.’ 

(50) “ The fallacy of inconclusiveness, is of threo 
kinds:— 

1. inconclusiveness on the part of the subjeet 
asrayasiddha ; i 

2. inconclusiveness from the nature of the reason 
fwarupasidha ; 
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3. inconclusive-ness from limitation” (vyapya- 
twasiddha) 

(51) “ As an example of tlie inconclusiveness on 
the part of the subject it is cited, ‘ The sky-lotus is 
fragrant, because it is possessed of the generic pro¬ 
perty of lotuses, as in the lotuses of the lake,’here the 
»ky-lotus is the locality of the generic property 
of a lotuSj which sky-lotus is in reality non- 
existent.” 

(52) 64 Inconclusiveness from the nature of the 
reason takes place, for instance, when it is inferred 
4 that sound is a quality, because it is cognizable by 
the organ of sight/ But this cognizability by the 
organ of sight is not existent in the sound; sound 
being cognizable by the organ of hearing. Incon¬ 
clusiveness from limitation would take place, for 
i nstance, when the reason is attended with an indis- 
pensable condition. Such an indispensatle condition 
or upadhi is what always attends the property to be 
proved, but does not always attend what is brought 
forward as a proof ” 

(53) “Invariable attendance on the object to be 
proved (. sadhya-vyapakatwa ) consists in the not 
being the counterpart (apratiyogitwa) of the 
absolute negation (atyantabhava) attendant on ( sama - 
nadhikarana ) that which is to be proved. Non-inva- 
riable attendance on that which is cited asa proof 
( sadhana-vyapakatwa ) consists in the being th 
counterpart (pratiyogitwa ) of the negation which 
existsin the proof.’ > 
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(54) e>c Jn the argument that, ‘ The mountain is 
possessed of smoke, because it has fire/ here the 
contact of wet fuel is an indispensable condition. 
As for instance, ‘wherever there is smoke 
there is the union with wet .fuel/ is an invariable 
attendance on what is to be proved (, sadhyavyapakata ). 
But such an inference is not true, f That wherever 
there is fire, there is the union with wet fuel’ 
for there is no union with wet fuel in the eas© of 
an ignited iron ball—this is what is called the 
non-invariable attendance on the proof or sadhan #• 
vapp ahata, Thus the invariable attendance on what 
is [to be proved being coexistent with the non- 
invariable attendaee on the proof, the indispensable 
condition there is the union with wet fuel. As 
this additional condition is indispensable here, to 
prove* the absolute presence of smoke, fieriness 
in this argument is fallacious as regards it» 
conclusiveness.” 

Such an argument as expressed in the form, ‘The 
mountain is fiery :therefore it mnst have smoke/ 
is called an Enthymeme, because here of the two 
premises of a regular syllogism only one is expressed 
and the other is suppressed in the mind (en thymo) of 
the speaker. When a fallacy occurs in an Enthymeme, 
it is very difficult to deteet whether the fallacy is in 
the reasoning or it is a fallacy extra dietionem. 

(55) “The fallacy of absurdity or hadhita, is that 
where the negation of what is to be proved is esta- 
blished without doubt by another proof. If for 
example, one would say that, c Fre is cold, 
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because it is a substance.* Here tbe predicate of the 
conclusion, wbat is to be proved, is coldness, the 
negation of which, warmth, is äpprehended by tbe 
organ of touch by one^s own seif. Hence tbe argu¬ 
ment is called absurd.’* 

il Tbus ends tbe cbapter on Inference.” 

Too general is a reason, which abides as welj in 
the subject of the concusion as in an oposite one; 
aubject of the conclusion (sapaksha) is, where the 
major term abides, for instanee, if fire is the major, 
smoke the middle, a mountain or a hearth is th# 
subject or the minor &c. A ^subject opposite to 
the conclusion. ( Vipaksha ) is , where it does not abide; 
for instanee, in the example given above, a tank is 
a subject, opposite to the conclusion or the major term, 

Thatis to say, the reason is too general, when it 
abides also in a subject, where the major term is not 
found. For instanee, let a hearth be the subject or 
minor term*, smoke the major term, and fire the 
reason, the conclusion would be: the hearth smokes, 
because it is fiery, which would be false, because 
it is too general; for fire, the reason, is also 
connected with other subjeets, where there is no 
■moke, for instanee, with an ignited iron ball. 

This is not a logieal Jallacy , which takes place, 
when the conclusion does not follow from the premises 
but as a fallaey extra dietionem , where the matter 
of the permises is wrong; for the conclusion follows 
here from the premises. In this instanee the major 
proposition is wrong, which is: wherever there is fire 
there is smoke. The conclusion, bowerer, ia quite 
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riglit as well in form as in matter, and the example 
is therefore not judiciously selected. The fault 
would, however be apparent, if iron ball for instance 
had been taken for tbe minor term. 

Non-general is tbe reason, wbicb bas no similar 
•ubjects of conclusion for tbe major term, tbat i* 
where tbe major term bas only one subject, or where 
no similar instances caui be adduced for tbe reason. 

Non-exclusive, is a reason, where tbe major term 
is tbe negation of absolute negation ie where tbe major 
term may be predicated of any other notion. Hereby 
a general negatiye is impossible and a conclusion 
therefore cannot take place. 

A contradictory reason is one wbicb does dot abide 
in tbe subject of conclusion or minor term, tbat is 
to say, a reason, wbose negation is the major term 
or reason wbich is tbe contrary notion of tbe major term. 
Be cow tbe subject, tbe notion (class) of cow tbe major, 
and the notion of börse tbe middle term. Here tbe 
reason, the notion of tbe börse,- excludes tbe major, tbe 
notion of cow, and therefore does not admit of an infer- 
ence. Here tbe fault is in tbe reasoning, but the major 
premise is wrong; it is thereforf a fallacy extra 
dictionem. 

1. Inconclusiveness on tbe part of tbe subject is tbere, 

wbere tbe notion of tbe subject or tbe minor term, is im¬ 
possible 

For instance, if it should be inferred, tbat a golden- 

bill is fiery, tbe conclusion could not take place, because 
tbere is no sucb thing as a golden bill. 

Here also tbe conclusion is not wrong, tbe fault lies in 
tbe minor premise, wbere tbe subject is a notion, not 
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given by experience j and tbe fallacy is tlierefore onp 
extra dictionem. 

2. Inconclusiveness from tbe nature of tbe reason or 
tbe middle term, takes place, if tbe reason is not found 
in tbe subject, witb which a connexion was supposed if 
tbe reason and tbe subject exclude eacb otber. Let 
it for instance be aigued tbat a tank is a thing, because, 
it smokes. Tank or water in. tbe tank, and smoke 
are contrary notions, and smoke tberefore cannot 
be predicated of a tank. 

Here also lies tbe fallacy in tbe minor premise. 
We obserye, tbat the second kind of inconclusiveness 
does not correspond to tbe first. In the first tbe 
minor term, was contradictory, and we sbould tberefore 
bave expected, tbat in tbe second the reason would 
bave been contradictory. 

3. Inconclusiveness from limitation on tbe part of tbe 
invariable connexion witb tbe predicate. Tbis can be two- 
fold, on tbe part of tbe suject, and on tbe part of tbe pre¬ 
dicate. 


a. On tbe part of tbe predicate. Tbis takes place 
if tbe predicate is a contradictory notion. For instance, 
if tbe inference were made, tbat the mountain has a 
golden fire, tbe notion of a golden fire, major term 
is contradictory. 

Here the major premise is wrong, 

b. Secondly on tbe part of the reason. Tbis takes 
place, if tbe reason is contradictory, fcr instance, if 
the argument were *the mountain is fiery from golden 
imoke.’ Tbe fault is here again in tbe major premise., 
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Some say, that this kind takes place, if the terrns 
&re too narrow, as if it should be inferred that th« 
monntain is fiery, because it. has blue smoke. 

IV. An equalised reason is the consideration of 
opposite reasons. An equalised reason takes place, 
if at the tiine of the consideration of a reason, 
invariably connected with the absence of the conclusion 
or the major term the consideration of a reason occurs 
with which the conclusion is invariably connected; 
as for instance, if at the time of consideration of 
water, &c. which is invariably connected with the 
absence of fire,there is a consideration of smoke 
invariably connected with fire. 

V. Absurdity is, if a subject is without the conclu¬ 
sion, which is assigned to it. 

Absurdity takes place, if the conclusion does net abide 
in the subject or minor term; for instance, if at the time of 
the production of a jar, the jar is taken as the • subject 
or minor term, and smell as the conclusion, there is an 
absurdity, because at the time of production there is no 
smell in a jar, &c. for all things are at that time with¬ 
out smell. 

COMPARISON. 

(56) u Comparison ( upamaina ) is the instrumental 
cause of the act of com päring (two or more things 
with one anotlier from similarity). The act of com- 
paring is the knowledge of the relation which exists 
between a name and a thing named. The cause of 
this is a knowledge of similarity. The recollection 
of the extension of the signification of a word by 
analogy is a step involved in the operation. As for 
instance a man not knowing what is signified by 
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the word gavaya (Bos gavaeus), and häving heard 
from a forest-man that * a gavaya is like a cow' 
resorts to a forest, where häving recollected the 
meaning of the sentence toid to him, he sees a body 
like that of a cow. Then arises this act of compari- 
son in his mind, that , c this is what is meant by the 
word gavaya / >y 

Thus has comparison been explained. ’’ 

The author then goes on to the chapter on Testi- 
mony. 

TESTIMONY. 

(57) “ A word is an assertion by one worthy of 
trust. ' He is but called worthy of trust, who speaks 
the truth. A sentence is a collection of significant 
sounds; as for instance, ‘ Bring the cow.* A signi¬ 
ficant sound or pada is that which has the power 
to convey a certain meaning. ‘ This meaning is to 
be understood from this significant sound' is the 
will of God, which is called the convention or the 
power.’* 

» 

(58) u Mutual correspondence, compatibilty, and 
juxtaposition of the words are (unitedly) the cause 
of the knowledge of the significance of a sentence.** 

These three requisites are elucidated below. 

(59) u The reverse of a tendency to convey any 
other than the intended connexion of one word with 
another, is what is called the mutual correspondence 
(akanhsha ). Compatabality ( yogyata) is nothing more 
than the non-futility of the signification of a sen- 
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tence. Juxtaposition (sannidld) is the pronnnciation 
of words without lõng pause (between each) 

The want of the three requisites enumerated abov* 
are examplified below. 

(60) “A sentence or a collection af words wanting 
in mutual correspondence, &c., is no valid sentence— 
for instance, ‘cow, horse, man, elephant,’ gives no 
proof, there being no mutual reference between 
the words /'’ 

AkanJcsha literally means desiring for, or looking 
after something. In the sentence: l Dittha chadram 
pasyati,' or 1 Dittha (an individual) sees the moon, * here 
the word 1 Dittha ’ being in the nominative case, wants 
a verb to regulate, which it finds in the word ‘pasyati.* 
Again the verb ‘ pasyati * requires an action to govern 
which it finds in the word * chandram, ’ similarly the 
word 1 chandram ’ requires a nominative and a verb 
w r hich it finds in 1 Dittha ’ and 1 pasyati. ’ Thus there is 
a mutual correspondence between the three words, 

* Dittha * ‘ chandram * and 1 pasyati. ’ The author tlien 
goes on to show that mutual correspondence alone is 
not sufficient to make a sentence valid. 

As for instance :— 

(61) u The sentence 6 He should irrigate with fire' 
is not valid, as it is in want of compatibility (there 
being no such thing between tire and irrigation, 
water alone being compatible with irrigation.)” 

This is an instance where though there is no want of 
mutual correspondence or aJcanksha, yet the sentence is 
not valid as there is no compatibility or yogyata between 
fire and irrigation. The Author then shows how a sen- 
ence may not be valid, though it may be complete as 
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regards mutual correspondence and compatibility, if it 
is in want of the juxtaposition of the words in it. 

(62) “ Words pronounced not close together but 
at intervals of praharas (or two and half hours of 
the solar day), such as ‘ Bring—the—cow* &c, form 
no valid sentences, as there is a want of the juxtapo¬ 
sition of the words. ” 

This is an instance of the invalidity of a sentence 
owing to the absence of juxtaposition of the words con- 
stituting it, though it is valid as regards its mutual cor- 
respodence and compatability. 

(63) “ Speech is of two kinds, di vine (vaidika ), 
and human ( laukika ). ^ What is called vaidika or 
di vine is authoritative as it is uttered by God. But 
human or laukika speech, that is uttered by one 
who deserves confidence, is alone authoritative \ 
other is not so.’* 

(64) “ The lmowledge of the meaning of a sentence 
is verbal knowledge ( sabdabodha ). Its special cause 
is (the knowledge of) words. Thus is ascertained 
what is called True Apprehension/' 

FALSE APPREHENSION. 

(65) False apprehension is of three kinds, through 
the division of doubt, mistake, and the fault of reductio 
ad absurdumy 

(66) C( The recognition, in a thing possessing a 
certain quality, of many contradictory qualities 
as characterising it, is doubt or Sansaya. For 
ms^ance ‘whether a post or a man/ ” 
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Darkness or insufficient light is the cause of this 
doubt.. When we do not come to a resolution, whether 
this is not a post, or this is not a man, and we confound 
the qualities of both in it, it is then called doubt. 

(67) u False knowledge is mistake or viparyaya . 
For instance, the knowledge of silyer in a pearl- 
shell.” 

(68; u Reductio ad absurdum or tarka is that which 
consists in founding the pervader (here supposed 
to be denied) through the allegation of the perraded 
(here supposed to be taken for granted). As for 
instance, ( If there were not fire (which you do not 
grant,), then there would not be smoke (which you 
admit there is). ** 

(69) " Memory is also two-fold, true and false. 
Trüe memory is that which arises from true appre- 
hension. False memory is that which arises from 
false apprehension.” 

The author häving exhausted the subject of Intellect, 
hurries on to the remaing qualities of pleasure pain, &c. 

(70) “Thatis called pleasure or sukham which 
is agreeable to the perception of all; likewise that 
is called pain or dukham which is disagreeable (to 
the preception of all) 

(71) ‘‘Desire or ichcha means wishing. Aversion 
or dwesha means wishing-ill-of. Effort (prayatna) 
means action. ,, 

(72) u Yirtue or merit (dharma) arises from the 
performance of what is enjoined j but what is called 
yice or demerit (adhanna) is that which arises from 
the perpetration of what is prohibited/’ 
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(73) “ The eight qualities, commencing from 
inteilect, are the specific qualities of soul alone/ 5 

(74) “ Intellect, desire, and effort, are of two kinds 
etemal and non-eternal or transi ent. These are 
etemal when they belong to God, and non-etemal 
or transient when they appertain to morta!?.'* 

(75) “ Faculty is of three kinds, velocity, thought, 
and elasticity. Yelocity or vega abides in the four 
substances beginning with Earth and in mind. 
Thought or bhavana which arises from perception and 
is the cause of memory, exists in soul alone. Elas¬ 
ticity or sthitisthapaka is the restorer to former posi- 
tion, of a thing whose position has been changed, 
and is a quality that abides in mats and such other 
substances formed of earthly elements.*’ 

“ Thus ends the chapter on the Qualities 

The author then goes on to the category of Action. 

ACTION. 

(76) “Action consists in motion/' 

Casting upward or utJcshepana is the cause of a 
contact with the higher region. Casting downwards 
or apcikshepana is the cause of contact with a lower 
region. Contraction or aJcuncJiana is the cause of 
the close contact with what is near to the body. 
Dilation or prasarana is the cause of the close 
contact with what is distant. Every thing else is called 
going or gamana % Action exists in the four 
substances beginning from the earth and in the 
mind ” 

m 

The author then proceeds to the category of genus 
cr generality. 
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(77) “Genus or Genrality ( samanya) is etemal, 
one and belonging to many, and abiding in Substance, 
Quality, and Action. It is two-fold, bigher and 
lower. The highest degree of genus or generality or 
the Summum genus is existence. The lower degree is 
called the species or jati. snch as is substantiality 
or thp common nature of what are called sub¬ 
stances.” 

Of the two para and apara, para is that 'which is 
more extensive and therefore is called the Genus.; and 
apara is le»s extensive and therefore is called the species 

The author then goes on to the category of Particu- 
larity, 

PARTICULARITY. 

(78) « Particularities or viseshas are existent in, 
etemal substances and are such that they exclude 
(the etemal substances) from each other. ,> 

Etemal substances are 1. mind, 2 soul, 3 time, 4 space 
5 ether; and 6 the atoms of earth, water, and air. 
Then comes the category of Intimate Relation. 

INTIMATE RELATION. 

(79) “ Intimate relation or samavaya is etemal 
connexion. It abides in things which can not exist 
separately. Two things which can not exist sepa- 
rately are those, of which two, one exists as absorbed 
in the other. Such pairs are, parts and whole com- 
posed of those parts, qualities and the thing quali- 
fied, action and actor, species and individual, parti- 
cularity and etemal substances/* 
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At last the author comes to the last of the categories 
ie negation or non-cxistence. 

NEGATION. 

( 80 ) “It is of various sorts. Antecedent negation 
or pragabhava is without beginning, but bas a ter- 
mination. Such is tbe negation of an action before 
it is produced. Destruction or pradhwansa bas a 
beginning, but no termination. Sucb is tbe negation 
of an action subsequent to its production. Äbsolute 
negation or atyantabhava is tbe counterpart of wbat is 
distinguished by union during tbe tbree times past, 
present and fature. As for example, ‘Tbere is no 
jar on tbe ground/ Mutial negation or anyonyabhava 
is tbe counterpart of wbat is distinguisbed by union 
witb identy. As for instance. ‘A jar cannot be clotb/’ 

( 81 ) “Since every tbing is included under tbe 
categories enumerated, categories are therefore 
ascertained to be seven alone.- ,> 

The autbor concludes with tbe following couplet:— 

( 82 ) “Tbese logical and pbilosopbical apborisoins 
were composed by tbe learned Anna B katta, in 
order to clear tbe understanding of juvinile students 
as regards tbe opinions of Kanada and of NayayaS 

Gotama is tbe founder of nyaya or logic ; and kanada 
is the founder of tbe system of philosophy called 
vaiseshika. 


*‘Thus is tbe Traka Sangralia finisbed. ,> 
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